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reader ought not to be surprised at learning how mild and 
normal most of this literature is — how representative of simple 
nature, of home, of the affections, and love and life. 



RECENT FICTION. 

Where Love Is. A Novel. By William J. Locke. John Lane, The Bod- 
ley Head, New York and London. 1903. 

John Lane has given us in this another first-rate English 
novel. The time is contemporary, but neither that nor the 
local color stands forth predominantly, as the book is essen- 
tially a study of people and manners, without showing, as 
is too often the case, the attempt at psychological analysis 
that destroys both style and story. The opening chapter is an 
extremely good piece of work, introducing easily the handful of 
people whose history for a short space forms the novel. 

Remotely the author must have had in mind some very 
Arcadian views of the all-sufficiency of love, pure and simple ; 
but we close the book with a feeling of resentment against 
him for still hugging his ideas after his characters have got 
beyond him in power, and a compromise is rendered neces- 
sary by the mere nature of things. His treatment is bold, 
his conceptions realistic, and his characters vigorous in 
mind and body ; but they get away with him. The villains are 
too villainous and the saints too saintly. The world could 
never fling its mire upon such a woman as Norma Hardacre, 
nor could Jimmie Padgate possibly live in the squalor in which 
it suits his creator to place him. Theodore Weever, the Amer- 
ican capitalist, marvelous judge of human nature, quick ap- 
praiser of the noble and beautiful in nature and art, with a heart 
once warm, albeit now cold in a young wife's grave, could not 
possibly be more cruel than a Spanish Inquisitor to a woman 
whom he knew to be passing through the soul crisis of her 
life. An English gentleman of fairly good habits and of fastid- 
ious refinement in dress and association would not first have 
committed a specially low deed; then stood silent, under any 
circumstances, and let his friend take upon himself the 
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odium of the crime. Impulse in a man of that inheritance 
and habit of life would have brought acknowledgment, even 
if consideration — in this instance denied — would have shown 
to a weak mind the advantage of silence. 

There is much strength and interest in the work, and 
some scenes are remarkably well drawn — the rather stolid, 
beefy man's state of mind under shock could scarcely be 
better presented than in Morland King's when Norma Hard- 
acre refuses to marry him just before the time appointed 
for their wedding. The beautifully sympathetic attitude of 
an older woman to a girl is delicately portrayed in the meet- 
ing between Norma and Aline at Mrs. Deering's. 

The House on the Sands. By Charles Marriott. Published by John Lane 
The Bodley Head, New York and London. MCMIII. 

In this, a present-day novel of English life, we have an 
unusually full book of a dignified and almost urtbrokenly 
grave tone. Many of the multifarious phases that make up 
the life of to-day are clearly exemplified here. The career of 
a Member of Parliament, an editor's work, Cornish tin-min- 
ing, social problems, and even Mr. Morgan and his shipping 
dreams are dexterously introduced as events and experiences 
in the lives of a small group of clear-cut and unusually well- 
named characters. The author has a distinctly dramatic in- 
stinct and an epigrammatic aptness in presenting the re- 
sult of his observations. 

The opening scene of a great mob swayed by a common 
powerful emotion — in this instance the return to London of 
men in khaki from the Boer War — and become "not the 
sum of its parts but a new entity" is strikingly presented. 
Other passages might be cited for special force in one form 
or another, and the conversation, always good, more than 
once furnishes an example of artistic fencing. 

The second chapter of the volume carries us to the House 
on the Sands in Cornwall, whither the disappointed social- 
ist, Christopher Lanyon, has retired and where he lives 
with Audrey Thurston, who has entered with him upon a mis- 
taken "experiment in Platonism." The scenes following 



